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Foreword 



President Clinton, like his predecessor President Bush, has 
argued for common, nationwide tests in reading and mathe- 
matics as tools in the struggle to help all students acquire the 
skills they will need to function in the emerging information- 
based economy of the United States. No citizen can afford to 
be without these fundamental skills, nor can American society 
afford to have its children progress through school without 
acquiring proficiency in reading and mathematics. 

Because Educational Testing Service has been testing 
students and adults for half a century, a variety of people, 
ranging from policymakers to parents, have asked us for 
information that will help them in considering national 
testing. In response to such queries and drawing on ETS's 
wide experience in developing and implementing testing 
programs, two senior members of the ETS Office of Public 
Leadership have prepared this primer. Anthony Carnevale 
and Ernie Kimmel have taken special care to capture a wide 
variety of political viewpoints, as well as the technical issues 
that need to be considered in any informed debate about the 
expectations that we set for youngsters in America and the ways 
we ensure their achievement. The authors have done their 
best to reflect the full range of views in the current public 
dialogue, sometimes by letting leaders speak for themselves 
and sometimes by summarizing arguments made by others. 

I commend this essay to your reading. I trust it will be 
helpful to all concerned about improving the quality of 
learning in American schools. I know the authors would 
welcome reactions; therefore, a self-addressed, postage-paid 
reply form has been included for your convenience in 
responding. 



Nancy Cole 
President 

Educational Testing Service 



What Has the President Proposed? 



President Clinton, as President Bush before him, has chal- 
lenged all of the nation's schools to participate in a rigorous 
national test of each student's reading skills at grade 4 and 
mathematics skills at grade 8. The President argues: 

What we need are tests that will measure the performance of 
each and every student, each and every school, each and every 
district, so that parents and teachers will know how every child is 
doing compared to other students in other schools, in other states, 
in other countries — not just compared to them, but more impor- 
tantly, compared against what they need to know . 1 



Currently, only 40 percent 
of American children meet 
basic reading standards in 
the fourth grade, and only 
20 percent have studied 
algebra by the eighth grade, 
compared to 100 percent in 
many other countries. 



The proposed common tests would be voluntary and 
administered by private testing companies. They would allow 
parents to judge the adequacy of the education provided by 
their child's school and to compare the performance of their 
child to that of every other child in the country and in the 
world. The proposed tests would be limited to reading and 
mathematics, where there is broadest agreement about what 
children should know and be able to do. Children need to be 
proficient in reading in the early grades because it is a tool to 
learn other subjects. Students need to be proficient in basic 
mathematics before high school if they are to take rigorous 
math courses in high school that will prepare them for college 
and the workplace. Currently, only 40 percent of American 
children meet basic reading standards in the fourth grade, and 
only 20 percent have studied algebra by the eighth grade, 
compared to 100 percent in many other countries. 



While polls show strong public support for tougher 
academic standards and while a far more ambitious testing 
plan was proposed six years ago by the Bush Administration, 
some critics have voiced reservations about the President's 
challenge. As was the case with President Bush's national test 
proposal, the current proposal has triggered a healthy dia- 
logue on the federal role in education. Rep. Peter Hoekstra's 
(R-MI) comment following the State of the Union address is 
indicative: "... before we begin any major new initiatives in 
the education area, let us take a look at this broad range of 
Federal programs and find out what is really working and 
what is not working." 2 



The current dialogue on the merits of a national test 
reflects the tension between our growing need for ensuring 
educational performance across the nation and our tradition 
of local control of education. Proponents of the national test 
argue that the way forward beyond the current impasse is to 
educate locally but to assess some common outcomes nation- 
ally. By empowering students, their parents, and teachers 
with information that allows them to assess students' progress 
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relative to children next door, in the next school district, 
nationwide, or in other parts of the world, we can strengthen 
our local schools while encouraging a consistent quality of 
education and equality of opportunity. In joining the Presi- 
dent before the Michigan legislature to endorse the national 
test proposal, Gov. John Engler argued that, "Now with your 
initiative, our citizens can know how Michigan children are 
doing, not just compared to other states, but compared to 
the world ." 3 Ultimately, proponents argue, a national test 
should empower families by eliminating safe havens from 
accountability. A well-developed assessment system that 
is not tied to where learning occurs opens up possibilities 
for greater diversity in the locus of schooling. Multiple 
approaches can be used to help children attain a set of 
common expectations. 

But as Congress focuses more directly on the testing 
proposal itself, it will confront numerous technical issues that 
must be handled thoughtfully. This paper examines a series 
of points, both substantive and procedural, that must be 
addressed in order to ensure that national tests serve as a 
constructive step toward educational improvement. We offer 
this primer in the hope that it will inform the current dialogue. 



What Purpose Would be Served by a National Test? 



By empowering students, 
their parents, and teachers 
with information, we can 
strengthen our local schools 
while encouraging a 
consistent quality of 
education and equality of 
opportunity. 



National tests are seen by their advocates as critical levers to 
raise the quality of the American educational system to make 
the U.S. more competitive in the context of a global econ- 
omy. It is argued that the tests will empower students, 
parents, teachers, and communities by providing information 
about the knowledge and skills that are critical for all citizens. 
In recent years, it has become commonplace to note that 
global competition begins in the classroom and that our 
classrooms, like our companies, need to compete globally. 
Proponents argue that without information that is compa- 
rable across the nation and the globe, it is impossible for 
parents and communities to judge whether their children 
are being prepared to compete successfully in the global 
economy. "We can't have excellence without standards, and 
we can't meet standards without tests," says Frank Doyle, 
former executive vice president and CEO member at General 
Electric and current chair of the Committee for Economic 
Development . 4 



The reading and mathematical skills of American stu- 
- dents already are tested repeatedly, primarily with a plethora 
of tests that do not allow us to compare the performance of 
individual students across school districts, states, and nations. 
Our only national and international assessments are periodic 
low-stakes tests that do not measure individual performance; 
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thus, they are without serious consequences to students, 
teachers, administrators, or public officials. This inability to 
report individual performance in relation to national or inter- 
national standards hinders accountability. A recent report on 
the condition of public education in the United States stated: 

If the data we depend on to monitor the economy were "as 
incomplete, as unreliable, and as out of date" as the data we 
depend on to monitor education in the United States, we 
might as well have the economy of a developing country. 5 

There would be much less concern about having com- 
mon data if U.S. students were meeting national and global 
standards, but they are not. Almost half of all our country's 
1 7-year olds fall short of the reading and math skills needed 
to get a job in a modern automobile plant. 6 

In addition, policymakers argue that they have difficulty 
in allocating resources because there is no comparative basis 
for judging the effectiveness of various policies or practices, 
i.e., to determine where the use of resources is most likely to 
produce gains in student learning. There are large variations 
in methods and spending in the nation and in the world. 
Absent more articulate and recurrent data, it will be difficult 
to develop actionable information to increase accountability 
and understand best practices. We could learn a lot about 
what works if we better understood why the Czech Republic 
spends a third as much per pupil as we do and ranks 6th in 
math and 2nd in science while we rank 28th in math and 
17th in science. 7 

In spite of the apparent need for reliable and actionable 
national assessments, there are good reasons to be cautious 
and deliberate in constructing a. national test. It is critical that 
testing be associated with an affirmative strategy to provide 
all students with an equal opportunity to learn. We need to 
support an educational system offering a route to success that 
does not depend on one's social standing at birth. Although 
far from perfect, our public educational system is the best way 
we have learned, to date, to avoid the constant reproduction 
of economic and cultural elites. 

The federal government has a critical supporting role to 
play in ensuring consistent quality of education and equal 
educational opportunity in a mobile society. Within one year, 
17 percent of U.S. residents will reside in a different location 
than they did in the previous year. Mobility among the young 
tends to be even greater. Thirty-nine percent of second grad- 
ers have changed schools in the prior two years, and 12 
percent changed schools three or more times. 

The growing importance of education as the key to a 
productive and rewarding role in society argues for a means of 



It is critical that testing be 
associated with an 
affirmative strategy to 
provide all students with an 
equal opportunity to learn. 
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monitoring individual accomplishment that will be informa- 
tive to students, their parents, and teachers. At the same 
time, however, there will be tremendous pressure for a 
substantial majority of students to "pass" the national tests. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer pointed out that "Extolling higher 
expectations and tougher testing is one thing. It is quite 
another to stomach the reality: that all but the top students 
tend, at least at first, to come out looking pretty bad ." 8 Yet, if 
low standards on the tests are used to paper over real differ- 
ences in achievement, and, more importantly, in the opportu- 
nity to learn, we will be distracted from finding real solutions 
to our educational and social problems. Yielding to the temp- 
tation to downplay differences in skills will make everybody, 
including parents, comfortable when they shouldn't be. 
Further, if we break the critical link between standards and 
opportunity, we serve neither our interest in global competi- 
tion nor our interest in equal opportunity. 

The content of any national test will spark debate — 
America's diversity guarantees that. The tests will be viewed in 
the context of the cultural wars and the demands for sensitiv- 
ity to differences in the heritage of the diverse groups that 
comprise our society. There will be arguments about peda- 
gogy, for example, "whole language" versus "phonics" as a 
strategy for teaching reading . 9 The developers of the proposed 
tests will need to exercise great care and obtain extensive 
reviews of the test material in order to minimize the opportu- 
nity for such criticisms. Most of the major test publishers 
have established and proven processes for screening test 
questions for such cultural, religious, racial/ethnic, or gender 
sensitivities — and these must be used extensively in develop- 
ing the national tests. 



The content of any national 
test will spark debate — 
America's diversity 
guarantees that 



National Tests and Local Control 

To many observers, the very idea of a national test directly 
challenges the American tradition that education is controlled 
by states and local school districts — a sentiment captured 
in remarks by House Appropriations Chairman Robert L. 
Livingston (R-LA): "The federal school board is not what we 
need to be ." 10 Can a plan for national testing accommodate 
both our desire for local control and our need for reliable data 
about student performance against common high standards? 

A broader concern is the influence of national tests in 
shaping state and local education policy. Some, like Lynne 
Cheney of the American Enterprise Institute, worry that the 
Clinton reading arid math tests are "... merely the first step 
on a path toward central control of all aspects of education ." 11 
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But as two former education officials of the Reagan and 
Bush administrations have written: "To those worried about 
'local control/ we say that these tests are a yardstick, not a 
harness. They give the federal government no new powers. 
The test results, in fact, will actually enhance local control 
by empowering consumers, policy makers and professionals 
to know what actions need to be taken locally to improve 
education." 12 



Currently, we have a 
hodgepodge of different 
tests, a hodgepodge of 
different standards around 
the country. 



Indeed, for many advocates of national tests, it is parents 
— the most local stakeholders of all — who have the most to 
gain. "[W]e need to give parents clear indication of which 
schools are doing the best job in educating students. Cur- 
rently, we have a hodgepodge of different tests, a hodgepodge 
of different standards around the country. Parents who are 
interested in finding out how their children are doing often 
are misled by inaccurate information," said Sen. Jeff 
Bingaman (D-NM), in response to the President's State of the 
Union address. 13 



Rep. Frank Riggs (R-CA), chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families, may have 
best expressed the cautious attitude of many observers in 
saying that testing is ". . . one of the more intriguing parts of 
[the President's] education proposal." While raising concerns 
about the Administration's plan to proceed without explicit 
congressional authorization, he acknowledged: "We need 
some sort of standardized assessment and performance-based 
assessment to ensure learning in the core academic subjects." 14 



The State Role. Among state-level officials, the response has 
been similar. The Council of Chief State School Officers has 
welcomed the plan, but individual superintendents say three 
areas need to be addressed: "avoiding duplication with exist- 
ing state tests; ensuring the reliability of the tests during the 
fast-track development schedule envisioned by the adminis- 
tration; and keeping costs down." 15 Among 27 state agencies 
contacted by Education Daily, a wait-and-see attitude pre- 
vails. 16 Some officials welcome the opportunity to benchmark 
their own programs against national exams (or possibly, to 
substitute the national tests for their own). But others worry 
that any national test will be calibrated to the lowest com- 
mon denominator. Delaware's assessment director, Rebecca 
Kopriva, says that once a national test is available, ". . . we 
can't deviate from it, even if we think our test is better." 17 



Variability in state progress on standards and assessments 
is one reason for a nationally calibrated test. According to the 
National Education Goals Panel, ". . . what is considered 'good 
enough' for student performance varies from state to state." 18 
The Administration contends that "while most states assess 
their students in reading and math, they generally set their 
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Variability in state progress 
on standards and 
assessments is one reason for 
a nationally calibrated test. 



proficiency levels lower than the challenging levels in the 
NAEP [National Assessment of Educational Progress ]." 19 This 
view is echoed by Rep. Harris W. Fawell (R-IL), who agrees 
that "states should be the primary source of quality educa- 
tion" but adds that "over the years the states have . . . pretty 
much ignored rigorous course standards in testing" and that 
they need "incentives" to improve . 20 



Several Tests, One Standard? Since the reading and math 
skills of American students already are tested repeatedly, with 
the vast majority of students taking tests produced by three 
major commercial publishers, some commentators have 
suggested that the federal government should collaborate 
with the testing industry to develop a means of linking existing 
tests to NAEP proficiency levels. This would preserve the aura 
of local control by permitting each state or district to continue 
using its preferred test; it could also preserve competition 
among commercial test publishers without a government- 
sponsored test appearing to challenge their legitimacy. 

Unfortunately, linking disparate tests to each other and 
to NAEP would almost certainly fail to provide dependable 
results. Robert Mislevy, an ETS researcher who has worked 
extensively on test linkage , 21 calls this idea "educational 
assessment's counterpart to perpetual motion machines. It is 
an appealing and compelling idea, eminently plausible on the 
surface. It unavoidably leads to disappointment, at best, or 
disaster if there are stakes attached to the results ." 22 

To explain Mislevy's misgivings, consider some of the 
knots that will arise in attempting to correlate commercial 
tests with NAEP scales: 



• Schools often use commercial tests for several years, 
and may inflate their scores by "teaching to the test." 
Transforming such results to a common proficiency 
scale would do nothing to make them more trustwor- 
thy. (In fact, correcting this problem is a primary 
reason for standards-based national testing.) 

• Existing tests proposed for linkage to NAEP rely heavily 
on multiple-choice questions, while NAEP consists 
largely of constructed-response items, i.e., problem- 
solving or essay questions. 

• Finally, the commercially available tests are not only 
different from NAEP but also from each other, making 
linkage even more difficult. 

Attractive as this option sounds, it would probably lead 
to incorrect inferences and conclusions about the actual state 
of student learning — and defeat the very purpose of the 
initiative. 
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Nationwide Tests and National Standards 



For some, the problem is not national tests as such; it is that 
any national testing system necessarily depends on common 
national expectations about reading and math performance at 
the grade levels tested. Will national standards shoehorn our 
diverse nation into a "one size fits all" approach? 



What is not being proposed 
are nationally mandated 
standards but ... national 
standards that can be 
adopted locally and carried 
out locally. 



On one side of this issue are those such as Education 
Secretary Richard W. Riley, who hold that "reading is reading 
and math is math, whether we are in Maine, Missouri, or 
Montana ." 23 On the other side are those who recall the 
stormy reception given some previous national standards 
efforts and warn, in the words of an aide to California Gov. 
Pete Wilson: "We don't think you can set national standards 
that can be considered world-class. . . . When you factor in all 
the concerns of all the states, you end up with a watered- 
down product ." 24 

To Rep. John E. Porter (R-IL), the standard-setting re- 
quired by national testing should be understood in a different 
light: "It seems to me we need ... a shorthand way of ex- 
plaining . . . that what is not being proposed are nationally 
mandated standards but . . . national standards that can be 
adopted locally and carried out locally." He suggests using the 
phrase "state-adopted national standards ." 25 



The Administration makes a distinction between "federal 
government standards . . . imposed or required by the federal 
government," and "national, voluntary standards developed 
by groups of individuals outside of government." It cites, in 
particular, the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB), 
whose widely respected NAEP frameworks were developed 
with wide public and professional input and reflect broad 
national consensus about how well students should read in 
fourth grade, or do math by eighth. It is these frameworks 
that will serve as the basis for the national tests. 



To Chester E. Finn, Jr., an assistant secretary of education 
during the Reagan Administration, the NAEP connection 
helps resolve the "national standard" problem. In testimony 
on the testing proposal, he noted: "The Clinton plan does not 
envision brand-new tests or standards. It starts with the NAEP 
tests that we already have and the NAGB standards already 
built into them. ... All that the President is basically propos- 
ing is to take two well-regarded existing tests of core skills, 
tests that already contain generally-accepted national stan- 
dards, and allow these to be used more widely by those who 
wish to do so ." 26 




National expectations, local options. When Secretary Riley 
says "reading is reading," some say that's not so — that the 
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field is. rife with controversy about whether phonics or whole- 
language is the right way to teach that essential subject. True 
enough — but the practical effect of national testing will be to 
measure results, not dictate how to achieve them. However, it 
is important to recognize that those who build the test must 
have a clear idea of the expectations for students at the educa- 
tional level being tested. The tests necessarily will be based on 
either implicit or explicit definitions of what students should 
know or be able to do — a de facto national standard. 



We should recognize that 
the potential uses must be 
a major determinant of the 
test design. The greater 
the consequences of the 
test results — for student, 
teacher, or school — the 
greater the pressure on its 
validity, security, and 
technical quality. 



While the recent history of national standard-setting is 
fraught with difficulty, the Administration has avoided at 
least some controversy by limiting its proposal to testing in 
two basic subjects. Moreover, it has chosen grade levels at 
which student achievement in these areas is regarded as an 
important "gatekeeper." According to Christopher T. Cross, 
president of the Council for Basic Education: "Research shows 
that students unable to read well by the end of the 3rd grade 
are more likely to become dropouts, struggle in later grades, 
and have fewer good job options. Developing math profi- 
ciency in junior high school enables students to succeed in 
rigorous math and science courses in high school, which have 
been shown to increase scores on college-entrance exams and 
prepare students for the intellectual challenges of college and 
careers." 27 

This emphasis on essential academic skills may be one 
reason the testing proposal has received an enthusiastic 
reception from the business community. Not only did 200 
executives, many from high-technology firms, join with the 
President in a White House event to promote the testing idea, 
but major national organizations such as The Business 
Roundtable and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce have also 
embraced it. Some have suggested that the business commu- 
nity should play an active role in test development, perhaps 
providing real-world workplace problems that can be solved 
using eighth-grade math skills. 



How Will the Tests be Used? 

Rewards or sanctions — based on test results — can have a 
powerful effect on the way in which a new testing program is 
implemented. If all a national test would do is report on a 
student's learning progress, pressures to distort the process 
would be minimal. However, we are likely to use national test 
information for many other purposes as well. We should be 
clear about which purposes national tests might usefully serve 
and recognize that the potential uses must be a major deter- 
minant of the test design. The greater the consequences of the 
test results — for student, teacher, or school — the greater the 
pressure on its validity, security, and technical quality. 
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Competition and Consequences. The President's recent 
remarks describe one reason for a national measure of student 
accomplishment — to make comparisons among students in 
different schools or states against an external standard of 
what should be learned. In the President's view, this should 
stimulate healthy competition and stronger results. 

Yet in a recent hearing to consider the President's educa- 
tion proposals, Rep. William F. Goodling (R-PA) Chairman of 
the House Committee on Education and the Workforce — 
himself an educator — expressed misgivings about test-based 
comparisons: "My whole idea as an administrator was to have 
teachers use tests to determine where they didn't get the 
point across to the student. . . . But obviously, the whole 
world will know the results [under this proposal] and then 
you'll start measuring one school district in relationship to 
another school district. And I have real problems with that. . . ," 28 

Return to Lake Wobegon? A second issue is raised by the 
tests' voluntary nature. NAEP results are expressed as "profi- 
ciency levels" designed for reporting broad trends based on a 
carefully chosen sample of students. But the new tests will be 
designed to report achievement for individual students, then 
aggregated up to classroom, school, and district levels. If only 
the best-prepared schools choose to take part, the results 
could paint an inaccurate picture that most districts are 
"above average" — just like the children in Garrison Keillor's 
mythic hometown. 

Opportunity to Learn. Equity is a third concern. As Rep. 

Louis Stokes (D-OH) recently asked, recalling visits to two 
schools with widely varying per-pupil spending: "How can we 
do national testing with this type of disparity in the school 
systems in this country ?" 29 If any jurisdiction bases significant 
decisions about individuals on the tests' results, it may expect 
scrutiny. Districts may be taken to court to defend the techni- 
cal quality of the test and to demonstrate that students had 
the opportunity to learn the skills it measures. 



High-stakes accountability 
actions, and decisions that 
have a significant impact on 
individual students, should 
reflect multiple kinds of 
evidence. 



For individual students, the tests may mean high stakes 
indeed. As currently envisioned by some, districts could use 
test results to decide whether a student is promoted to fifth 
grade or retained in the fourth. For teachers, principals, and 
entire school districts, aggregated test results might mean 
rewards for performance and sanctions if their students fall 
short. Each of these uses poses additional challenges for test 
security, technical justification, and maintenance of integrity. 
And they call for some caution. Any one test can provide only 
a snapshot of a student's performance on a limited sample of 
subject matter. High-stakes accountability actions, and deci- 
sions that have a significant impact on individual students, 
should reflect multiple kinds of evidence. 
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Design Challenges 



How best to address these thorny issues while moving ahead 
with dispatch? The President's plan will create expert advisory 
groups to consult on design questions. Among the challenges 
they will face are the following: 

Adaptation. NAEP content frameworks were designed for 
tests that use a complex sampling design in which no single 
student is tested on all aspects of the framework. The new 
proposal calls for each student to cover the whole domain (or 
a representative sample of it) within a 90-minute time limit. 
Thus, the specifications cannot be identical to NAEP; they will 
require rethinking the framework. Will the prescribed format 
and time constraints lead to tests that are so different from 
NAEP that the desired links to the proficiency scales cannot 
be made? 

Reliability. If the tests consist of 80 percent multiple-choice 
and 20 percent constructed-response (problem-solving or 
essay) questions, will they be reliable enough for the antici- 
pated individual uses? This will be a particular issue in reading 
if the longer passages characteristic of NAEP are used and 
students are asked to complete work within the proposed 90- 
minute time frame. 

Performance Benchmarks. Early reports said the Administra- 
tion planned to use NAEP's "basic" level as a national stan- 
dard for student performance, rather than the "proficient" 
level of NAEP's higher achievers. The Administration has 
clarified its position: "We intend to ensure that students' 
scores can be reported in a manner that permits parents and 
teachers to know whether the students have attained NAGB's 
'basic,' 'proficient,' or 'advanced' levels. We believe, as does 
NAGB, that all children should be at least 'proficient' in basics 
and other subjects." 30 The advisory groups must make clear 
what constitutes acceptable student performance at each 
grade level on each of the tests. 

Scoring. How can student performance on the open-ended 
items be evaluated consistently when, as proposed, the scor- 
ing is done by various local or state groups? If constructed- 
response questions hinge on only a few key words, it may 
be relatively easy to score them consistently across different 
schools and districts. But if the items are such that several 
different kinds of answers might be considered satisfactory, 
as is the case with most complex performances, scorers 
will require extensive training to ensure comparability in 
their judgments. 




Reporting the Results. Should the tests be crafted to ensure 
reliability throughout the reporting scale or to maximize the 
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reliability of classifying students as "basic," "proficient," or 
"advanced"? This decision will affect, for example, how many 
questions of different levels of difficulty are used. 

Validation. Ensuring that the tests are valid measures of 
fourth-grade reading and eighth-grade mathematics will 
require many steps. Some of the most prominent consider- 
ations include: 

• reviewing the content in light of the emerging ; 
standards; 

• ensuring the clarity and comparability of the test 
administration procedures at all schools; 

• evaluating the appropriateness of test conditions to 
age, disabling condition, or English-language profi- 
ciency; and 

• relating the new tests to other measures of reading and 
math accomplishment. 

In addition, the implications of the tests being adminis- 
tered on a voluntary basis must be judged for each of the 
validity considerations. 



Students (and their teachers) 
have a right to see a set 
of disclosed questions prior 
to taking the test, and 
test takers should have 
no previous exposure to 
the test questions. 



Disclosure and Security. The Administration has stated that 
the test will be disclosed after it is administered annually, "so 
students, parents, and teachers can know what is necessary to 
reach standards of excellence ." 31 This is an important goal — 
but it must be implemented within the broader context of 
who has access to the test questions and when. The issues of 
disclosure and test security are intertwined; few would dispute 
the twin principles that: 

• students (and their teachers) have a right to see a set of 
disclosed questions prior to taking the test, and 

• test takers should have no previous exposure to the 
test questions. 

However, implementing the first principle, while ensur- 
ing the second, is not a simple matter. 



According to the President's proposal: "The tests will be 
licensed to states, school districts, and test publishers. These 
licensees will be responsible for administering and scoring the 
tests to ensure that standards of validity and reliability are 
met ." 32 Can the security of the tests be adequately maintained 
with this voluntary, decentralized approach? A system of 
multiple licensees would entail many different streams of 
production, printing, and shipping, leaving many opportuni- 
ties for premature disclosure of test items. And if the tests are 
to be used for significant decisions about individuals, there 
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will be strong pressures on students (and teachers) to obtain 
prior knowledge of the questions — a temptation enhanced 
by electronic communications. 

If multiple forms of the test are given each year, there 
will need to be secure questions, common to more than one 
form, that can be used to equate those forms, that is, to 
ensure the comparability of scores received on any of the 
forms. Similarly, to ensure the comparability of scores from 
one year to the next, it will be important to have secure 
questions that can be used in more than one year. This tech- 
nical need to have secure questions that can be administered 
on more than one occasion argues for the disclosure of only a 
portion of each test following its administration. 

If any one of these technical issues is mishandled, public 
confidence in the results may erode, and this could impair the 
perceived legitimacy of the national tests or even of NAEP 
data. The advisory groups must conduct their deliberations 
impeccably and include members with superb technical skills. 



Tests and Learning: Acting on Results 

If national testing is done right, it will create unprecedented 
demand to act on what we discover. Measuring a child's 
height does not help him or her to grow taller; it only tells 
where that child is in relation to others of the same age 
group, and may say something about genes, nutrition, and 
overall health. Similarly, just measuring reading and math 
proficiency does little to develop those skills; it just tells 
where a child is in relation to grade-level expectations and 
reflects the learning opportunities the child has had. 

To improve learning, test results must be put to use! They 
need to be in a form that parents can understand; they should 
provide teachers with useful information; and they should 
help schools and school districts to judge, over time, the 
effectiveness of their decisions about curricula, technology, 
and textbooks. To provide these benefits, the supplementary 
materials that accompany the national test results will be as 
important as the tests themselves. 

For parents, educators, and policymakers, the potential 
value of new national tests lies in knowing whether students 
are truly achieving, and where there are gaps in their learning 
— especially in the vital basics of reading and math — and, 
eventually, how to close those gaps. 

The technical issues are difficult, but surely surmountable. 



To improve learning, test 
results must be put to use! 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 



With this paper and other efforts of the Educational Testing Service public leadership initiative, we 
invite you to join in a conversation with us about public educational policy issues that affect you and 
your community. We would appreciate your thoughts on the issues raised in this paper. Let us know if 
you would like to receive similar upcoming ETS publications. Please take a few moments to share your 
views on the proposed national tests and then either fold and put this postage-paid form in the mail or 
fax it to us at 1-609-734-1140 or 1-202-887-0875. We look forward to hearing from you! 



What is your view of the desirability of national tests in 4th Grade English and 8th Grade 
Mathematics? 



What do you consider the most persuasive arguments in support of the proposed tests? 



What do you consider the most persuasive arguments against the proposed tests? 



Other comments about this issue and/or the way it is treated in this paper. 



Would you like to receive future ETS publications about public issues affecting education? 

□ Yes □ No 



Name: 
Title: _ 
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